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The Salisbury Mansion, THorcester, Mass. 


By Harriette NM. ForsBes 


N 1767 a young man came to 

Worcester to seek his fortune. 

About middle height, slender and 
stylish, with fine coloring, he had all 
the outward attractions and graces 
which bespeak success. Fortunately he 
had also the qualities most desired by 
those who were to do business with 
him — good taste, judgment and strict 
honesty. 

His name was Stephen Salisbury, 
the youngest son of a Boston shop- 
keeper, who lived on Washington 
Street, near Winter, and who some 
vears previously had died, leaving an 
extremely capable widow and a large 
family of young children. 

Apparently his business was carried 
on by this widow and his sons as they 
reached the proper age. At this time, 
in 1767, Samuel, a young man of twen- 
ty-eight, had assumed the greater part 
of the business, and Stephen, just twen- 
ty-one, had been admitted a partner, 
and the firm name of S. & S. Salisbury 
was painted on the hanging sign. To 
one of the brothers came the idea of ex- 
tending their operations into new terri- 
tory. Samuel could attend perfectly to 
the Boston requirements and Stephen 





set forth to seek a suitable place for ex- 
tensive trading far enough from the 
Original store not to interfere with it, 
and near enough for goods coming into 
Boston to be “teamed” to the new ven- 
ture. Such a place he found in Worces- 
ter. Almost every step of his progress 
and long life as a citizen and merchant 
is recorded with more or less detail in 
his letters and account books, now the 
property of the American Antiquarian 
Society. 

From one of these letters we learn 
that before he came to Worcester, Jo- 
seph Waldo had “built a store on pur- 
pose for you.” This store was situated 
at Lincoln Square, east of the bridge, 
and was occupied at first by the young- 
er Salisbury. He boarded with Mrs. 
Chandler, whom he describes as “a 
very motherly woman who is extreme 
kind to me.” 

But hiring another man’s property 
and living in a house owned by another 
did not appeal to this ambitious young 
man, and three years later he wrote to 
his brother Samuel: 

“I have considered my present situ- 
ation and the thought of living so al- 
ways, appears to be really melancholy. 
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It seems that this town must be the 
place that I must expect to spend most 
of my days in. As a country town I 
prefer it to any. The people are equal 
to any and as for business I cannot say 
that I think I could better myself in 
any inland town. Therefore it would 
be prudent in me to fix upon some place 
to live upon, for I see no way of ever 
bettering myself here until I do have 
one that I can call my own. It is my 
opinion that no part of the town would 
be equal to this for our business. And 
as Mr. Waldo declines selling the store 
without the farm so I (upon mature 
consideration) find that should I pur- 
chase one without the other it would be 
a damage to me.” 

Mr. Samuel Salisbury approves of 
this step, although instead of buying 
the farm, he suggests, “perhaps it may 
turn out much more to your advantage 
to buy a house lot hard by well situ- 
ated for a shop if necessary by degrees 
and build a good handsome house and 
so hire Mr. Hancock’s shop until such 
time as you shall think it for vour ad- 
vantage to build one of your own.” 

Between the time when Stephen had 
written his letter to Samuel and the an- 
swer to it, Joseph Waldo. for some rea- 
son not easy to understand, had sold 
the farm, including the store, to John 
Hancock, although he knew the Salis- 
burys were anxious to acquire it. How- 
ever, in November, 1771, Stephen 
Salisbury became the owner of this 
much desired property, and lost no 
time in getting a plan of such a build- 
ing as would serve his purpose and sat- 
isfy his longing for a dignified, beauti- 
ful home. On December 7, 1771, he 
writes to Samuel: 

“Enclosed you have a plan of a build- 
ing which I talk of erecting; provided 
my interest will admit of it but not 





other wise. I have consulted with the 
carpenters what they would undertake 
this, to do all and find all. One of the 
best workmen in this county will un- 
dertake it for £2850 O.T., to have it 
completed in the best manner. He is 
reckoned a very honest man. He says 
the building will be two year a-doing 
and if I will advance the £1000 O.T. 
he will undertake it for £2650 O.T. 
The remainder £1000 and £650 he will 
take out of the shop. The question is 
whether my interest will admit of my 
supporting myself and family £500 
O.T. which will be the extent of the 
vearly interest of the cost of the farm 
and house if I build... . I should be 
glad that you would peruse the en- 
closed plan and consider well upon and 
give me your advice upon it for I shall 
never build without your concurrence. 
Please to take good care of the plan 
for I have no copy of it and chuse to 
keep it if I don’t build this year. That 
will be the model if ever I do.” 

It was, however, about a year before 
he signed the contract with “one of the 
best workmen in the county,” and the 
next letter I shall quote not only gives 
us the name of the contractor but also 
of the architect. The letter is written by 
Stephen and is dated January 1, 1772. 
It is as follows: 

“Last week I enclosed you a letter 
for Mr. Savage. I now shall take it a 
favor that you would see him and tell 
him that I should be very much obliged 
to him, if he had not finished the plans, 
that he would take off what minutes he 
thinks proper off the paper I gave him, 
after he has done that to give you it for 
to send to me this week for I must 
write the agreement between Deacon 
Allen and me next week and I cannot 
do it till I receive the paper which has 
most of the particulars. The Deacon 
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The Salisbury Mansion, Torcester, Massachusetts 


FROM AN EARLY PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING THE FENCE AND “GREAT GATE” 


went home this day week. I have agreed 
to give him £2600 O.T. and to pay 
£1000 the fifth of June next and the 
remainder £1600 to be taken out of 
the shop. 

“IT have made several alterations and 
he is to complete the whole and find 
every material and to do it agreeable 
to Mr. Savage’s plan if I approve of it 
and he is to finish it by the latter end 
of November. Next we have agreed 
not to mention to the people what I am 
to give. People in genera! suppose that 
I am to give £3000 O.T. or more. Not 
any person that I have heard imagine 
that he does it under £3000.” 

From this letter we learn that the 
plan of the house, drawn by a Boston 


architect, was to be followed exactly 
and that Deacon Allen “was to com- 
plete the whole.” Deacon Allen, who 
was to build this house, was not a 
Worcester man. He was undoubtedly 
Joseph Allen of Hardwick, who, in 
1766, with Mr. Joseph Safford, built 
the church in Hardwick and who 1s de- 
scribed as joiner and housewright. This 
surmise 1s confirmed by the mention of 
Mr. Safford later in the correspondence 
in connection with the building of the 
Salisbury house. 

In the following letters there are 
allusions to the carpenters coming down 
to work, and on August 4, 1772, Mr. 
Salisbury writes again to his Boston 
brother: 
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“T expect the carpenters down here 
next week. They have been gone about 
a month. When they come down they 
will want to know from Mr. Savage 
about the height of the windows and 
the bigness of the painstart and all 
which I sometime ago wrote Mr. Sav- 
age about but have received no answer 
from him. Hope he wont omit sending 
an answer this week. They must wait 
or else do agreeable to their own no- 
tion. I would be glad that you would 
see Mr. Savage and desire him to send 
me an answer to all that I desired him 
in my letter excepting the plan of the 
front door, which I would not put him 
to the trouble to draft, but the height 
of the windows, also the draft of the 
window seats and the mantelpieces. 
Also exact dimensions of the painstart 
which I spoke to him about.” 

This letter brought a return from 
Mr. Savage which throws not a little 
light on the relations existing at that 
time between architects and builders. 

It was written August 13, 1772. and 
is signed Abraham Savage. He writes: 

“First the window frames must be 
placed so as to give six inches above 
them from their inside part to the ceil- 
ing next above them. 

“Secondly, the Pentast, the whole 
depth is already mentioned in the plan 
already drawn, but if that should be 
too deep it must be diminished so as 
conveniently will answer between the 
tops of the lower windows and the bot- 
toms of the upper ones, agreeable to 
the plan to be proportioned. 

“Thirdly, the cappings over the win- 
dows, those over the parlour and those 
on the west end of the house where the 
Pentast does not interfere may be or- 
namented as is usual in the country, 
but the chamber windows in front will 
be under the eaves of the house and 


must have a flat capping. 

“With respect to finishing the inside 
of the parlour, the method is so well 
known among workmen that it would 
be superfluous to give any minute de- 
scription. The seats in the window must 
be like those of your brother. My time 
will not admit me to be any more par- 
ticular. 

“As to banisters, which I suppose 
you intend for the top of the house, the 
books lay down no certain form but are 
contrived generally by the turners of 
them. 

“P.S. I wanted to mention the South 
entry door. As Mr. Safford has Hop- 
pus’ Book of Architecture he can show 
you doors of the different orders where- 
by you can please yourself with which 
you like best and I know he can exe- 
cute it to your mind.” 

The house, whose construction has 
been the theme of these letters, has 
been known for a hundred and fifty 
vears as the Salisbury Mansion and 
has stood at Lincoln Square until 
moved very recently, a charming link 
with the past. It was always the “Man- 
sion” to its first owners, and the farm 
bought of John Hancock was the “Man- 
sion Farm.” Later a “Mansion farm 
house” and a “Mansion barn” were 
erected some distance away but still on 
the original farm. 

Possibly with their keen business 
eyes, the Salisburys foresaw the large 
amount of trade which the erection of 
the house would entail. Not only the 
fact that much of the hardware, glass 
and other supplies were by the contract 
to be taken out of the shop, but the car- 
penters and masons who came in from 
other towns were very good customers 
on their own account. The Salisburys 
did a fine business in West India rum 
and other refreshing drinks, and in 
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chocolate and raisins and similar choice 
edibles. 

From the old account books, kept as 
those in every village store were, with 
one page charging the purchaser with 
articles he bought and the opposite 
page containing the “contra,” we can 
learn many details of the building of 
this house. We can tell who dug the cel- 
lar, who made the bricks for the chim- 
neys and fireplaces, who turned the 
banisters, who forged the bars for the 
window shutters, and many like items. 

When the house was finished, Dan- 
iel Willard of Grafton, of the family of 
clock makers, painted it, “finding paint 
and oil” for £17.10.0., and John Kelso 
added the last touch in 1773, “three 
stone steps and fixing them 2.0.0.” 

The question naturally arises wheth- 
er the house was originally built as it is 
today, or whether it once was smaller 
and like so many of the old New Eng- 
land houses gradually took on extra 
size and improvements. We can quite 
definitely say that the house is the same 
size with no important alterations in 
its framework, and covers, or did cover 
until very lately, exactly the plat of 
land which William Young surveyed 
and on which Deacon Allen raised the 
frame. Mr. Norman B. Isham, in his 
report to the Trustees of the Art Mu- 
seum, reaches this conclusion from the 
length of the gutters used in the orig- 
inal construction, and Mr. Cross, who 
has had charge of the removal of the 
house, agrees that no additions or 
changes in the outside walls have been 
made, even the chimneys being orig- 
inal, extended and retopped but rest- 
ing firmly on their old foundations. 

In the early thirties of the last cen- 
tury there was a great impetus given 
to Worcester — new business came to 
town, many new houses were built, 


new public institutions sprang up, the 
railroad was constructed, everything 
old was in danger of being swept away, 
and in the midst of this economic 
whirlwind, two young men saw the im- 
portance of gathering up the records 
of the past, William Lincoln, who at 
that time wrote the History of Worces- 
ter, and Christopher Columbus Bald- 
win, the Librarian of the American An- 
tiquarian Society. Both of these men 
interviewed some of the older genera- 
tion about the old houses of the town. 

Mr.-Baldwin called on Mrs. Dr. Ban- 
croft, a daughter of Judge John Chand- 
ler, she herself having been born in 
1755, sixty-nine years old at this time 
and always a resident of the north end 
of the town. She mentioned “all the 
buildings standing in the street which 
were erected before the Revolution, 
that is before 1775.” She said, “One 
end of the dwelling house of Mrs. Salis- 
bury was erected before the Revolu- 
tion.” Mrs. Bancroft knew the house 
well and saw it being built, but it is not 
strange that she should differentiate in 
this way between the end of the house 
used as a dwelling and that which as 
we shall presently see was the store. 
William Lincoln called upon Isaiah 
Thomas who came to Worcester the 
day after the battle of Lexington and 
who told him more in detail than had 
Mrs. Bancroft of the houses in the 
street at that time. Of the Salisbury 
house, however, he only says, “now 
much altered.” This might be entirely 
true even if the same four walls en- 
closed it. 

Twenty years later, in 1855, the 
Palladium published a series of articles 
which were written from the memory 
of a man then living, about Main Street 
as it was in 1835. This was Clarendon 
Harris, and these notes from his recol- 
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The Southwest Parlor, Salisbury Mansion 


The Northwest Chamber, Salisbury Mansion 
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lections we know as “Carl’s Tour in 
Main Street.” He writes: 

“The Salisbury Mansion stood then 
as it now stands, except that shortly 
afterwards I was astonished one day to 
see the workmen put screws under it 
and give it an elevation of some half 
dozen feet from the ground more than 
it had before. On the opposite side of 
the street where now stands the pas- 
senger station of the Worcester and 
Nashua Railroad, stood at that time 
and for years afterwards, a one-story 
wooden building which my father told 
me was the store in which the elder 
Salisbury carried on for a long time an 
extensive trade with Worcester and the 
country around, keeping, as was the 
custom of the time, a supply of West 
India and dry goods and laying the 
foundation of that ample fortune which 
makes at this day the Salisbury estate 
one of the richest in the country out- 
side of the large cities.” 

A letter from the second Stephen 
Salisbury to his mother, Madam Eliza- 
beth Salisbury, dated June 22, 1835, 
confirms the date of these recollections. 
He writes: “The work about the house 
seems to go on well, though slowly, on 
account of the difficulty of working by 
short pieces among the props and tim- 
bers which support the house.” 

Did we need further proof that the 
house was originally built of its pres- 
ent size, we have only to remember that 
Mr. Salisbury’s idea, in building at all, 
was to better himself in the eyes of his 
fellow townsmen and to build a “good 
handsome house.” He did build, as we 
see, a house which in those days, before 
the depreciation of the currency which 
followed the Revolution, should have 
cost £3000 or more. Seven years earlier, 
the Old South Church was built at an 
estimated cost of £1500, just half the 


amount Mr. Salisbury thought the real 
value of his house. 

During the Revolution, Mr. Samuel! 
Salisbury came to Worcester to live 
with his brother, and for many years 
the house sheltered the two families 
and frequent guests. It must have been 
fairly large. 

It was not until July, 1790, that we 
find any allusions to considerable al- 
terations in the house. Then Mr. Salis- 
bury received a letter from Dr. Ben- 
jamin Green in which he says: “Mr. 
Bridge tells me that you are making 
large and handsome improvements 
about your house. You are perfectly 
right, for what man has a better right 
to please themselves than you (surely 
none). You have acquired by your own 
application and industry sufficient to 
make you easy and happy; enjoy it, 
my friend, in that rational manner that 
it may please you best.” 

In 1798, after these alterations had 
been made, Mr. Salisbury’s house and 
land at Lincoln Square was taxed for 
$4,000, the old Chandler house nearby, 
now taken down, was valued at $3,000, 
while Isaiah ‘Thomas’, then in the rear 
of the Court House, at $3,300, was sec- 
ond in value to Mr. Salisbury’s. 

At the same time these alterations 
Were going on, and probably a part of 
them, Mr. Salisbury was building a 
store. It would seem as if the altera- 
tions made in the house were finished 
before October 10, 1790, when 
brother writes from Boston: 

“T am glad to hear you had an enter- 
tainment at your house though it was 
for old folks.” Nine days later Mr. 
Salisbury was in Boston and we have 
to depend on his entertaining clerk, 
William Dana, for news of the progress 
of the building of the store. He writes: 
“Mr. Broad has not made his appear- 
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ance in Worcester since your absence 
till yesterday morning, and if you can 
remember what was done when you 
left you may know what is now with 
the addition of one day’s shingling. I 
told Mr. Broad about his laying too 
much to the weather. He will alter his 
proceedings immediately and please 
Mr. S. if possible (all condescension) 
and is now determined to drive on 
(with five hands) the building and 
complete it as quick as possible.” 

A few days later: “The building goes 
on slow and sure (I hope) they have 
almost completed shingling the roof. 
Mr. Broad has laboured but one or two 
days himself since your absence though 
he has kept two hands at work all last 
week till Saturday morning when Mr. 
Shepherd went home, he has left one 
whole hand to work now and by his 
looks I should not suppose him to be 
more than half a carpenter.” 

The next June — eight months later 
— William Dana again writes: “Not a 
stroke of work has been done on your 
store since your absence.” Evidently 
the original store, built in the summer 
of 1767 for Stephen Salisbury and sold 
by Joseph Waldo to John Hancock in 
1771 and by him sold to the Salisburys 
in the same year, was used for store 
purposes for only six years. In 1773 
the front part of it had been altered for 
“dwelling apartments,” and here in 
1777, William Dawes — as he is called 
in the account books, but Billy Dawes 
in the more familiar letters — was set- 
tled with his family and was paying 
forty pounds per annum for the privi- 
lege. He also paid for the “back store” 
which he filled with barrels, hogsheads, 
tierces, etc., which are described as 
“sundry Continental stores.” 

As this date of remodelling the old 
store coincides quite closely with the 


building of the Mansion, it would seem 
probable that at this time the business 
was established in that part of the 
house which had been designed for it. 
This belief is strengthened by the archi- 
tect’s letter where he refers to a pentast 
on the house. Mr. Isham has identified 
this unusual word as probably mean- 
ing penthouse, the definition of which 
is “a shed or sloping roof projecting 
from a main wall or the side or end of 
a building.” This pentast seems to have 
been across the east end and part of 
the south side, in other words covering 
that portion used as a store, giving it a 
more commercial look and protecting 
to a slight degree goods which might 
be displayed beneath it. 

It was at this time, perhaps not far 
from 1773, when the firm issued a rath- 
er beautiful handbill, printed on a fine 
quality of paper, watermarked with a 
crown and G.R. It reads in part: 


HARD WARE GOODS, 
S. AND S. SALISBURY 
Continue importing from 
London, Bristol, Birmingham 
and She field 


A large compleat assortment of 


HARD WARE GOODS 


Which they sell very cheap by Wholesale 

and Retail at their Shop at Boston, two 

Doors Southward of Dr. Silvester Gardner's 

in Marlborough Street and at their shop at 

Worcester upon the West Side of the Bridge 
near the Goal. 


The “west side of the Bridge” de- 
scribes the location of the house. 

The contractor for the new store was 
Mr. Aaron Broad and he in turn em- 
ployed Ignatius Goulding and others 
for much of the work. It cost in all 
£179.1.11. The plan of this store is still 
preserved among the Salisbury papers, 
and it settles any doubt we might have 
about the identification of the present 
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The Salisbury Shop Sign 


IN THE MUSEUM OF THE WORCESTER HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


building; the “new store” has now been 
moved and is comfortably settled near 
the old Mansion. 

It was apparently only an “annex” 
to the original store which continued to 
be carried.on in the Mansion, at least 
until 1814, and probably until 1819, 
when another building was erected east 
of the Bridge, and for the first time in 
his rather long life, Stephen Salisbury 
could satisfy his longing to possess a 
handsome house entirely for his own 
and his family’s use. We know this 
from a tax inventory of 1814, when the 
“wooden dwelling house” is described 
as “60 by 38 feet, two stories high, about 
two thirds of the lower floor improved 
as a store.” 

The sign which used to hang in front 
of it is still in existence and is owned by 
the Worcester Historical Society. 


Jn 1819 the lower floor of the house 
was entirely remodelled. The “about 
two thirds” part which had been the 
store, was made into two drawing 
rooms, divided by sliding doors, a front 
hall which ran north and south with a 
handsome door at either end, contain- 
ing a new stairway, while the old entry 
was used for a little room, perhaps a 
counting room for Mr. Salisbury, leav- 
ing behind this a space which it is hard 
at this late date to account for. This 
may, however, never have been part of 
the store, being perhaps the sitting 
room which Mr. Salisbury mentions in 
a letter dated November 11, 1811, in 
which he says he has “made a very 
pretty opening from the shop to the 
sitting room.” 

The life lived in the old Mansion as 
revealed in the letters was full of in- 
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terest. Martha, the mother, and Sally, 
the young sister, were in the earliest 
days the only relatives that Stephen 
had with him—he would have been 
happier, he admits, could he have had 
more of his family near him; but he 
learned to make his content fit his cir- 
cumstances. 

In spite of the deep affection which 
undoubtedly existed among the mem- 
bers of this family, there is always the 
strict business side to their relations 
with each other, and we find entries 
like the following: 

“Martha Salisbury Dr. to House Ex- 

pences for her board from 24 Aug. 

1775 to 25 Oct. 1777 is 113 weeks 

at 12/ 67 16 0 
“for Sally’s board from 15 Apr. 1776 

to ye 22 Oct. 1777 is 79 weeks at 





12/ 47 80 
115 40” 
After the mother’s death in 1791 


Stephen was married to a charming 
woman, Elizabeth Tuckerman of Bos- 
ton. As Madame Salisbury she lived 
in the old “Mansion house” at Lincoln 
Square until her death. A few ex- 
tracts from her letters to her son, the 
second Stephen Salisbury, give us bits 
of history of the house. 

December 31, 1829. “Mr. Carter has 
fixed our chimnies with lead and they 
do well so far. It leaked round the 
look-out. Capt. Eaton is to mend it to- 
morrow.” 

January 14, 1830. “I wish to have 
the parlour and counting room painted 
and bookshelves put in the latter as 
early in the Spring as I can.” 

May 6, 1830. “I believe I did not 
tell you how much pleased your uncle 





(Edward Tuckerman) is with this 
house. He said he preferred it very 
much to Mr. Waldo’s. That its capa- 
bilities are such that he could make it 
everything he could wish and he thinks 
you had better not build another. 

“T will tell you what would please 
me — It is that you would be married 
and live with me till you could at your 
leisure build and furnish such a house 
as you would like. You should have 
the drawing rooms entirely to yourself 
and I can assure you they are most 
pleasant rooms to live in. I have been 
about seven weeks in the front one and 
I admire it. I think of keeping in the 
back room the greatest part of the 
summer Only taking our meals in the 
little room.” 

A month later she is still urging her 
son the great advantage of the house 
and the comfortable way she can live 
in part of it. She says: “I live almost 
wholly in the little room, library they 
say it is, though I intend to see com- 
pany for the present in the north draw- 
ing room. It is rather pleasant to 
change so far as to occupy different 
rooms in the same house and it gives 
the paint in the old parlour the oppor- 
tunity of drying.” 

After Madame Salisbury’s death, the 
house she found so pleasant to live in, 
was occupied by strangers. Once the 
home of a flourishing school, several 
times serving as a clubhouse, and 
many times as a private residence, it 
has always kept its dignified position 
at the end of Main Street and we of the 
present generation can say with Mr. 
Edward Tuckerman, “Its capabilities 
are such that we can make it every- 
thing we could wish.” 
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Che Stephen Salisbury House in Worcester 


and its Restoration 


An abstract of a report made by Norman M. Isham to the Com- 
mittee of the Worcester Art Museum 


HE mansion which Mr. Stephen 

Salisbury built in 1772, still 

standing on Lincoln Square, in 
the City of Worcester, gives the im- 
pression of a large house built at one 
time. 

A closer examination of the outside 
shows that there is work in it of dif- 
ferent dates, and this conclusion is 
strengthened by even a very slight 
study of the interior. The first step in 
the solution of our problem is to dis- 
cover, if possible, what the house was 
like when Mr. Salisbury completed the 
original building. 

There are three lines of evidence to 
be considered. 

First, the documents regarding the 
building operations. These are now pre- 
served by the American Antiquarian 
Society. They do not, unfortunately, 
contain the plan of the house which we 
know existed, but they do have the ac- 
count of the lumber used and a letter 
from the architect and are unusually 
complete for that date. They contain 
some information, too, on the later 
changes. 

Second, the house itself, which, be- 
cause of the many changes it has un- 
dergone, is a document very difficult to 
interpret. 

Third, the historical statements made 
in good faith by old residents who were 
not, however, contemporaries of the 
original builder. To these may be add- 
ed the recollections of those who may 
have seen or worked upon the later al- 
terations, and who may be able to ex- 


plain what was there before these 
changes were made. 

The first two lines, are, for the orig- 
inal work, the most trustworthy and 
important. They must, however, be 
used to check each other. The third 
line is trustworthy only where it em- 
bodies the statements of eyewitnesses, 
or when it is traditional, where it can 
be checked by the house and the docu- 
ments. As regards the original work it 
must be used with caution. It is prac- 
tically of little value because there is 
almost none of it at hand. 

Now let us turn to the documents. 
The first to be considered is an account 
in two sheets. One is endorsed: 

“Accot of Materials found for the 
Mansion House built in the Year 1772. 
Settled the Account 1779.” 

At the top of one page of the other 
sheet is written: “Timber for the House 
Deacon Allen Built. 1772.” 

We know this to be the house in 
question from the letters of Mr. Salis- 
bury quoted by Mrs. Forbes in her 
article of Feb. 12, 1920, in the Worces- 
ter Evening Gazette. Salisbury wrote 
to his brother Samuel, January 1, 1772: 
“tell him (the architect, Abraham Sav- 
age) that I should be very much obliged 
to him, if he had not finished the plans 
that he would take off what minutes he 
thinks proper off the paper I gave him 
... to give it you for to send tome... 
I must write the agreement between 
Deacon Allen and me next week.” On 
August 4 he writes to Samuel “I ex- 
pect the carpenters down here next 
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week. They have been gone about a 
month. When they come they will want 
to know from Mr. Savage’ about the 
height of the windows”. . . etc. 

The account of materials is not so 
closely itemized that we can get from it 
the lengths of sills, the number and 
lengths of the girts, and so on. If it 
were we could reconstruct, as it is some- 
times possible to do, the frame of the 
house as the carpenter intended it to 
be, and could compare it with the actual 
building. We can, however, from the 
quantities, make sure that the house 
was built at first of the length and 
breadth it now has. That is we can es- 
tablish the very important fact that the 
shell of the house, except probably the 
pediment on the south front, is as it 
Was originally. 

We reach this conclusion first, from 
the following entries: 

“80 (ft.) 2 Troughs 9 In. Sq. } 

128 4 Troughs g In. Sq. § 

The two troughs — gutters worked 
out of the 9” x 9” pieces — each 40 feet 
long, were for the ends of the house 
which are today 38’ 8” over the quoins, 
which leaves 1’ 4” for the projection of 
the ends, in the cornice, beyond the 
wall face, and for mitring. The other 
four “troughs,” apparently each 32 
feet long, were for the front and rear 
of the house, two pieces for each, 64 
feet long in all. The front is now 60’ 
11” long. 

This is pretty conclusive evidence, 
but it is not the only testimony. 

Another item calls for 5,500 feet of 
“Closing Boards.” These were the cov- 
ering of the sides and the roof before 
the clapboards and shingles were put 
on. The area of the walls, including the 
openings, is about 3,400 square feet, 
that of the roof about 3,200, including 
openings; a total of 6,600. The area of 
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each window is about 13% square feet. 
There are, or were, about 40 of these, 
or 540 square feet, with two doors of 
20 feet or so, or a total of nearly 580 
square feet, which leaves 6,020 feet of 
boarding, so that 5,500 would not be 
enough by 520 feet, to cover the house 
as it now is with due allowance for 
waste. It is possible that the upper por- 
tion of the roof had a better kind of 
covering. 

The roof area which was shingled — 
the upper slope was probably too flat 
—jis 2,000 square feet. With shingles 
laid about 4 inches to the weather, al- 
lowing 1,000 to a square (one hundred 
square feet) we have 20,000 shingles, 
and if we allow ten per cent for cut- 
ting, on the hips and against the dor- 
mer, we get 22,000. The account calls 
for 23,845, which runs over as much as 
the boarding account. 

The account also calls for 3,125 clap- 
boards: “of John Hooker @ 6 p. thou- 
sand. 10.8.4.” The wall area, includ- 
ing windows, is 3,400 square feet. As 
each clapboard was about 4 feet long 
and was laid 3 inches or a little more 
to the weather, and so averaged about 
one square foot in exposed area, this 
3,400 coincides well with the 3,125 
when the windows, quoins and so on 
are taken out. 

As careful an examination of the 
fabric as I have been able to make with 
the framing covered in as it now is leads 
to the same conclusion as to the dimen- 
sions of the original building. I can 
find no indication of what could hardly 
fail to leave some trace, an addition to 
the house in the direction of its length. 

It seems clear, then, that the house 
was of its present size, excepting the 
ell, when it was built. 

The inquiry will be: what was the 
original form of the house, that is, apart 
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Conjectural First Story Plan of Salisbury Mansion, Previous to 1790 


FROM A DRAWING BY NORMAN M. ISHAM 


from its mere rectangular shape, what 
was its outside appearance and how 
was it arranged within? Here the un- 
certainty begins. 

From the way in which the building 
is framed it looks somewhat as if the 
original intention of Abraham Savage, 
its designer, was to make a house like 
the Schuyler Mansion in Albany. The 
main front, according to the frame, is 
that toward the south on Lincoln 
Square — the principal elevation of to- 
day. From the spacing of the posts 
there was to be a very wide and mag- 
nificent hallway or entry in the center, 
eighteen feet and a little more in width, 
about the same as that in the Schuyler 
house. It seems possible, too, that the 
architect meant to have two rooms, 
with a chimney between them, on each 
side of this entry. 





This scheme, however, if it ever ex- 
isted—and there is evidence which 
points that way — was never carried 
out. In his letter of January 1, 1772, 
to his brother Samuel, Mr. Salisbury 
says, “I have made several alterations 
and he (the builder) is to complete the 
whole and find every material and to do 
it agreeable to Mr. Savage’s plan if I 
approve of it”... 

One end of the house was carried 
out as one side of a house of the central- 
entry type would be, and the interior 
woodwork, and indeed, that on the ex- 
terior, as far as concerns the west front, 
corresponds with the date 1772. There 
is One quite marked feature, however, 
which is not very common. The west 
elevation was carefully emphasized 
with a fine doorway in the center and 
with pediments over the window at 
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each side as if the west end of the build- 
ing were not merely what I have de- 
scribed, one side of a central-entry 
house, but a house by itself of the cen- 
tral-chimney type with its entry and 
staircase in front of the chimney. That 
is, it looks as if what might have been 
originally meant for a garden entrance 
and a subordinate stair had been 
changed to the principal entrance and 
the main staircase, and as if the rest of 
the house were in some way a mere de- 
pendence of this west end. 

The opposite end of the house, the 
east end, does not now correspond in 
plan with the west end and it is prac- 
tically certain that it never did. What- 
ever the architect’s original intention 
may have been, it is certain that he 
had, before the plans were settled, so 
arranged the house that there was no 
chimney in the east end as there still 
is in the western part of the house. No 
search at least has been able to bring 
to light a trace of its presence. 

The finish of the two rooms which 
now form, in the first floor, the eastern 
end of the house, as well as that of the 
entry which now occupies the eastern 
half of the central third of the house, 
is very late. In fact on the back of a 
measured drawing of the two rooms 
preserved among the Salisbury papers 
occur the words: 

“Plan of the floors in the New front 
& Back Room takeing by Jon* Went- 
worth June 1820 fince the 2 Rooms had 
been finished.” The present chimneys, 
also, though probably older than the 
finish of the rooms, belong not to the 
original scheme but to a radical change 
of programme. 

What then was the use of the east- 
ern end of the house? I have been 
forced to the conclusion that Mr. Salis- 
bury up to 1790 used it for a store, and 


that he planned from the first so to use 
it, a fact which has given rise to the 
tradition that the store was once in the 
house, and to the statement of Mr. 
Bancroft, recorded by Mr. C. C. Bald- 
win, and quoted by Mrs. Forbes: “One 
end of the dwelling house of Mr. Salis- 
bury was erected before the Revolu- 
tion.” 

There is some documentary evidence 
on this point. 

In 1790 Mr. Salisbury began a new 
store which is still standing at the east 
of the house. On the back of the draw- 
ing still preserved among the Salisbury 
papers, which shows three of the eleva- 
tions of this building are the words: 

“Plan of New Store built in the Year 
1791.” 

On July 2, 1790, Mr. Benjamin 
Greene wrote to Mr. Salisbury: “Mr. 
Bridge tells me that you are making 
large and handsome improvements 
about your house”... 

It seems to me that any changes in 
the house were mainly in the east end 
of the house, where the store had been 
and that they were done to make the 
whole house into a dwelling. As there 
is a goodly number of these alterations 
to account for it is probable that more 
were carried out a few years later, in 
view of Mr. Salisbury’s approaching 
marriage to Miss Elizabeth Tuckerman 
which took place January 31, 1797. 

The Salisbury papers show that a 
great deal was done in 1794 and 1795, 
but it was mostly outside work. One 
account mentions “Building the New 
Barn Garden fence Ash House & Hogg 
Stye,” and another “Removing the 2 
old Barns.” The work on the Mansion 
House was not extensive in 1794. It 
included: 

“1 Stone Kitchen Hearth... 
1 Stone Hearth for the Shop 
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Plan of the “New Store,” 1790 


FROM THE ORIGINAL DRAWING ON THE SALISBURY MANUSCRIPTS 


The “New Store” built in 1790 
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Ebenezer Wiswell Jun" for 24 days 
Grind® Paint and Paint® the house 
the Fence on the Wharf &c... .” 

The plan of the house as it seems to 
me it must have been up to 1790 or 
1796 is given in the accompanying 
drawing. From this the present ar- 
rangement was developed. If the 
scheme there shown is correct, the east- 
ern end of the house contained the 
store. 

Mr. Salisbury and his mother lived 
in the western end, where they had a 
parlor and kitchen, with a dining room 
on the north of the house in which 
there was a diagonal fireplace. 

The middle third of the house was 
never a great hall, as it might have been 
intended to be with the parlor on one 
side and drawing room or east parlor 
on the other. 

On the front at the east of the parlor 
was probably the counting room, the 
present small room with its diagonal 
fireplace, which is in the same curious- 
ly placed chimney which contains the 
dining room fireplace. Mrs. Salis- 
bury, Stephen’s widow, writing Jan- 
uary 14, 1830, says, “I wish to have 
the parlour and counting room painted 
and bookshelves put in the latter.” 

There are shelves now in place be- 
hind the chimney in this small room. 

The partition between the counting 
room and the parlor is not now in the 
position which it ought to occupy. It 
would be naturally in line with the par- 
tition at the east side of the old kitchen. 
That it once occupied that place is very 
probable, for the thickening of the par- 
lor walls was carried out to the post 
as if it were meant to meet the east 
wall at that point as we should expect 
it to do, and this thickening is still in 
place in the counting room, where 
there is no call for it at all, and where 


the wall beyond it is of the usual thick- 
ness, not furred in at all. In the sec- 
ond story, in the parlor chamber, the 
partition is in its ordinary place against 
the post and there are three windows in 
the south wall of that room. Of these, 
those at the ends are spaced at nearly 
equal distances from the respective 
corners. In the parlor there are now 
only two windows, and no signs in the 
panelling of another. On the outside, 
however, three windows appear, one of 
which is a blind affair. 

At the east of the counting room 
there was probably an entry which 
formed the southern part of the pres- 
ent main entrance hall of the house, 
and which gave access to the store and 
to the counting room at once. 

We know there was such an entry on 
the south from the architect, Abraham 
Savage, who says in a postscript to his 
letter already quoted, “I wanted to 
mention the South entry door.” 

Behind the counting room, that is, 
north of it, is at present a dark closet 
with a fireplace across one corner of it. 
I assume the fireplace, though it is cov- 
ered with later furring, from the fram- 
ing and the trimmer arch for the hearth 
still exists in the cellar ceiling. Beyond 
this closet is a passage and a flight of 
stairs. As all these, closet, passage and 
stairs are later than the original house 
and as it is impossible to suppose a fire- 
place put in to warm a dark closet, I 
think it fair to assume that the original 
dining room was where I have put it 
in the drawing and that the fireplace 
was meant to heat that room. 

In fact the chimney which would 
have gone into the eastern end of the 
house, had it been built as a suite of 
rooms and not as a store, was put in- 
stead into this curious place between 
the dining room and the counting room. 
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It is practically certain that this 
chimney, despite its anomalous posi- 
tion, is original. The mantel in the sec- 
ond story is of the same date, as far as 
{ can determine, as that in the west 
room. 

There were certainly two chimneys 
in the house, for the account shows that 
21,300 brick were paid for, and the 
underpinning was most likely of stone 
for the account has an entry: “for Dig- 
ging Stoneing & Underpen® Stones &c 
38. .3 814.” 

A curious indication that a store in 
the eastern end of the building was con- 
templated in the plan from which the 
carpenter worked is found in Abraham 
Savage’s letter. In reply to a question 
from Mr. Salisbury he says: “Second- 
ly, the Pentast the whole depth is al- 
ready mentioned in the plan already 
drawn, but if that should be too deep, 
it must be diminished so as convenient- 
ly will answer between the tops of the 
lower Windows & the bottoms of the 
upper ones, agreeable to the Plan to be 
proportioned. 

“Thirdly, the Cappings over the Win- 
dows, those over the Parlour & those 
on the West end of the house, where 
the Pentast does not interfere may be 
ornamented as is usual in the Coun- 
_ eee 

The word Pentast is almost certain- 
ly a corruption of penthouse which 
appears in English dialect as Pentas. 
It was used over store or shop windows 
and, in the Eldredge house, in East 
Greenwich, R. I., which, standing on a 
steep hill, has shops at one side of its 
basement, still, to this day, exhibits 
just such an arrangement as I believe 
the Salisbury house once had. That is, 
the pentasts were penthouse roofs on 
the west and on part of the south front, 
over the doors and windows of the 


store. If they had been such as are 
still to be seen in some of the colonial 
houses around Philadelphia they would 
have occurred on the whole of the south 
side at least. Here they are expressly 
said not to “interfere” over the win- 
dows of the parlor. They began with 
the counting room and ran to the cor- 
ner on the south front and thence along 
the east end of the building. 

Another documentary evidence in 
favor of the store in the house occurs 
in a memorandum of “Work performed 
at Dwelling House,” October, 1781. 

This is in an explanatory statement 
which says “Began the partition in the 
chambers and finished the same — Al- 
tering the Back Store Door Stairs Win- 
dow Caseing the Windows &c &c.” 

I have assumed that the dwelling 
house and the Mansion House were 
the same, which is not absolutely cer- 
tain. 

Against this theory of the location 
of the store may be set references to 
the “Old Store” in 1794 and 1795. 

In the second story, until the altera- 
tions of 1790 to 1796, there were cer- 
tainly the parlor chamber and the 
kitchen chamber. It seems quite sure 
that there was also the chamber which 
extended over the counting room and 
the southern or front part of the south 
entry. It seems almost equally sure 
that there was a dining room cham- 
ber extending over the space where the 
north back stairs now are, and over the 
present second story stair hall. The 
room had a fireplace, which still exists 
behind the furring across the corner. 

Over the store, if the store was in the 
first story — and it is impossible to con- 
jecture what was there if the store was 
not — were three chambers. The evi- 
dence for these is partly structural, 
partly documentary. It appears in the 
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cut off beams in the ceiling of the long 
room now over the two drawing 
rooms, with the marks in the plaster 
left by the patching after the removal 
of the ancient partitions. This evidence 
is corroborated and a date given the 
rooms by a document among the Salis- 
bury papers. This is endorsed: 

“Agrement made w* Mefs‘s Oliver 
Curtis & Tim® Carter for finishing the 
Chambers Mansion 1775 House.” 

After the word “Chambers” the 
words “to the” were added in a later 
hand, but line was drawn through them. 
The words “Mansion” and “House,” 
one on either side of the date, are in a 
later hand. I should say they were 
that of an old man. 

The paper itself gives a list of the 
materials with the prices of them. 
There is no direct statement as to the 
location of the rooms, but the quanti- 
ties will not fit any other three cham- 
bers. Besides this fact there still re- 
main in the margin of the paper the 
calculations by which the quantities 
given were arrived at. The rooms, ac- 
cording to these, were 17 feet wide and 
in total were 38 feet long. The actual 
dimensions today of the east suite are 
18 feet by 37. About the same total 
could be arrived at in the two middle 
chambers, but there would not be three 
chambers, giving six cross walls each 
17 feet long and 8 feet high. 

There are 1,500 feet of boards, prob- 
ably “wp,” or white pine, mentioned in 
this document, which is hard to account 
for unless the rooms were panelled or 
sheathed from floor to ceiling. This 
could hardly have been the case or 
there would have been no “lath bords” 
needed for the walls. None of the finish 
now in these rooms is as early as 1775. 
The north room is rather plain and 
has a wainscoting which consists of hor- 


izontal boarding with a plain cap and 
no base. There is in this wainscoting on 
the north wall a curious break which 
has been filled with a vertical piece of 
board. This comes directly under the 
still remaining end of a summer which 
has been sawed off. There was once a 
partition there, a fact which points to a 
later division of the room and hence a 
later date for the sheathing. The mantel 
here is also plainer than in the south 
room. This, with the middle room, has a 
plain wainscot with a good cap and a 
lofty base. 

The document also mentions “Stufe 
of to fur the ’ where the blank in- 
dicates an abbreviation which I cannot 
decipher. This is very unfortunate for 
the question of the existence at that 
date of the present chimneys might be 
definitely proved by the missing word. 
It is hard to see, however, what the 
use would have been in finishing the 
three chambers if there were no fire- 
places in any of them and if the fire- 
place had been in the center space 
there would have been no third room. 
I think the chimneys must have been 
there, though it is early to find them 
in that location, on the end of the house. 
They were no doubt put there to get 
them out of the store which of course 
they must needs pass through and 
which they must have been made to 
heat. 

Mrs. Forbes says that Samuel Salis- 
bury lived with his brother Stephen 
during the Revolution. I think that 
we may claim that these rooms were 
fitted up for him. 

Assuming the plan of the house when 
built in 1772 to have been what I have 
suggested, it remains to trace, as far 
as possible, the changes which have 
brought it into its present condition. 
What the “large and handsome im- 
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Present First Story Plan of Salisbury Mansion 


FROM THE DRAWING BY NORMAN M. ISHAM 
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Present Second Story Plan of Salisbury Mansion 


FROM THE DRAWING BY NORMAN M. ISHAM 
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provements” were of which Mr. Ben- 
jamin Greene wrote in 1790 cannot 
now be accurately determined. We 
conjecture that with the building of the 
new store the “Pentasts” were taken 
from the walls and that something was 
done in the store. We know that the 
two drawing rooms were finished be- 
fore 1820, but some of the work in 
them is earlier than that and some 
later. The architraves with the corner 
blocks can hardly be as early as 1820. 
They look more like 1835. So the man- 
tels can hardly be of 1820. The window 
shutters, the panels under the windows, 
the mouldings of the cap and base of the 
wainscot all look more like 1800-1810 
than 1820, but they cannot be 1790. 
Possibly they are of 1796-7. 

About 1800, possibly in 1797, the 
old dining room and the chamber 
over it were broken up and the present 
north back stairs put in. This is shown 
by the old window still in place under 
these stairs. The present hall was car- 
ried through in the first floor at this 
time. To this date also belongs the arch 
which now seems so out of place and 
so hard to account for near these stairs. 

In 1796 the front drawing room 
chamber was fitted with the closets on 
the west wall, still indicated by the two 
which remain and by the arches which 
were over the doors to the others. 

The next step was the fitting up 
nearly as we see them of the stair hall 
and the drawing room. The earlier 
existence of the partition at the north 
of the middle chamber is proved by 
the very small head room for these 
stairs, and the earlier date of the closet 
and stairs in the second story is shown 
by the way the stairs were crowded 
forward, since if they could have been 
pushed back toward the north, much bet- 
ter head room could have been gained. 


The pediment on the south front may 
be original, I think it is not. It pos- 
sibly dates from the 1791-96 period 
when changes were going on. 

The front porch was added, to judge 
from its character, about 1810, a period 
which seems to include great building 
activity. This is the date of the front 
and back door also. 

I have made this long and rather un- 
satisfactory statement of the fabric of 
the house to show how difficult, indeed 
practically impossible it is, to find out 
just what the house was in the begin- 
ning. 

In showing this it seemed to me I 
should show how useless it would be 
to attempt to reproduce the house as it 
originally was. 

We could go back to what I cannot 
help thinking was the architect’s orig- 
inal intention, the great entry with two 
rooms on each side, a very fine arrange- 
ment for museum purposes, or we 
could adopt what I have conjectured 
was the plan before 1790, except that 
in this case we should not know what 
to do with the store space. But neither 
of these projects is the right thing to 
do. They or any other attempted res- 
toration of the original dwelling would 
oblige us to destroy, at a great expense, 
too much work that has its own value 
in order to substitute, at still greater 
expense, something which it will be 
plain, I think, from the foregoing re- 
marks would be at best conjectural, at 
least in very great part, and would 
thus be a restoration of what we think 
ought to have been and not of what we 
can absolutely prove was there. 

Apart, then, from the necessary re- 
pairs and the replacing of certain par- 
titions which it is practically certain 
have been taken out, I recommend that 
the house be changed very little. ... 
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The Country Store 





By Exuuen C. (Hosss) Roiurns 


INETY years ago the village 

store was the rallying-point of 

all the country round it. Such 
was William Saylor’s at Wakefield Cor- 
ner. The long bench for loafers, and 
the feeding-troughs for horses in front 
of its door, were no less its sign than 
was the painted board, on which was 
inscribed in gilt letters the owner’s 
name. Bench loafers were perennial. 
They were the “lazzaroni” of village 
life; as much its grotesque embellish- 
ment as gargoyles were of gothic archi- 
tecture. Three of them are distinctly 
pictured in memory upon the outside 
wall of William Saylor’s store, against 
which in summer they used to sit and 
sun themselves, given to whittling and 
expectoration. Their intermittent talk 
was like the dull drone of bees. With 
sluggish curiosity they eyed the pass- 
ing traveller, and were somewhat stirred 
by the coming of the stage. Smoking 
blackened pipes with short stems, they 
occasionally exchanged what they called 
“chaws of terbaccer”; and with a dialect 
of their own, were of the class which 
has been the source of the slang so 
often falsely given in story as a type of 
the prevailing speech of old-time New 
England. These loafers were rarely dis- 
abled by liquor, but were spoken of as 
“soaked”; and even when past this 
recognized boundary of sobriety, were 
generally harmless. Nor were they 
lacking in a certain instinct of civility. 
If a comely matron or pretty lass 
alighted from her wagon before them, 
they forebore comment upon her 
charms until she was inside the store. 
When their bench had been usurped by 
their betters, they slouched across the 
way to the cobbler’s shop or the tavern. 


In haying and harvest times, when 
the laziest of them were absorbed into 
adjacent fields, William Saylor himself 
would come out and sit on the bench, 
waiting for such stray custom as dairy 
work or daily farm wants might bring 
to him. Nobody could seem less busy 
Or more contented than he, basking in 
the sunshine. In truth, he was both 
busy and anxious. Alert for customers, 
he was reckoning his profits and fore- 
casting future trade. He had some rep- 
utation for gallantry; but what shopper 
was ever harmed by his well-turned 
compliments: His graciousness was 
the more commendable because nature 
had marred his proportions by several 
deformities; otherwise he would have 
been, people said, a handsome man. His 
love of gossip was proverbial. There was 
a Wakefield saying that what William 
Saylor did not know was “not worth 
knowing”; also, that no talking could 
go on where he was without his “put- 
ting in an oar.” By the more worldly- 
wise he was called sharp at a bargain, 
but he was trusted by simple farmers’ 
wives with credulity. The earliest re- 
membered errand of most Wakefield 
children was to his store. His profits 
came in by cents; the abject industry 
of a whole year bringing him but a few 
hundred dollars. Yet he was looked up- 
on as “well-to-do,” for he lived gen- 
erously in a large house, overhung by 
trees, and for years had been both post- 
master and town clerk. He was a tire- 
less officer, ferreting out marginal 
writing upon newspapers, and exacting 
fines with relish. 

Becky, his wife, was one of the neat- 
est housekeepers in Wakefield. Her 
shining floors were the terror of dirty 
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boys. Her garden, overlooked by the 
meeting-house, was a wonder and de- 
light. Never were such double poppies 
and marigolds as it held; never such 
red apples, such purple damsons, such 
fat currants and gooseberries; and 
though its flowers jostled each other 
with odd variety of color, they were a 
great delight to uncritical eyes. 

It had the name of being a stingy 
garden. Even windfalls by the road- 
side were begrudged the passer-by. 
That which was really its best fruit, 
however, could not be withheld —that 
sense of beauty and luxury which went 
out from it into the hearts of tired 
women, who, in meeting-time, used to 
keep their eyes fixed upon its blossoms, 
while gratefully breathing its scents. As 
they sat swinging great palm-leaf fans, 
with a sort of rhythmic motion, their 
patient faces, softened by the day’s 
ease and contentment, were picturesque, 
and, in a measure, beautiful. 

In a city, William Saylor, with his 
maimed body, would have been tossed 
about, an unknown waif, by its all-de- 
vouring current. In the little village of 
Wakefield, bolstered up by kind neigh- 
bors, his executive force was projected 
upon the surface of its life, an impor- 
tant factor. He was the spry, bustling, 
curious, kindly, courteous, loquacious 
storekeeper, who taught fashions with 
confidence and facility; grasping, yet 
trusted; oracular, but humble; fallible, 
while on the whole well-meaning; full 
of harmless conceit; unstinted in pay- 
ing hospitality; half admirable; half 
grotesque. Peace to his ashes! 

How many people, who are hidden 
away unnoticed in towns and cities, 
might, in the quiet of some country vil- 
lage, rise to a high individuality, and 
make a lasting impress on neighbor- 
hood life! 





William Saylor always seemed to be 
hopping in and out his box of a count- 
ing-room, the walls of which were zig- 
zagged with broad tape, stuck full of 
bills and letters. These were, for the 
most part, yellow with age; and the up- 
permost ones, with faded labels, had 
served as roosts for generations of flies. 
This littered room was the very heart 
of the village. Each day the stage- 
driver flung into it his mail-bag, which 
linked retired people to the wider 
world; and from it every night Wil- 
liam Saylor carried in a small, leather- 
covered box, thickly studded with brass 
nails, the profits of his day’s trade. 
How well I recall Moses, the stage- 
driver, as he dashes up, six in hand, 
with a loud “Whoa,” almost flinging 
his leaders on their haunches! Win- 
dows swarm with faces; the loafers for- 
get to puff at their pipes. Out flies a 
leather bag, caught by the postmaster 
halfway; and in a twinkling back it 
comes, little lightened by loss of the 
Wakefield mail. A snap at the heads 
of the leaders; a prancing; a dash — 
away flies the coach in a cloud of dust, 
and the loafers settle back to their 
pipes. Later, in the silent, deserted 
street, William Saylor, holding tight his 
leather box, spry as a cat despite his 
lameness, flits past closed houses to his 
home. 

The stage-driver’s bustle, the trader’s 
caution, the coming of the mail, were 
but ripples from the great far-off tidal 
waves; and yet these ripples marked 
the day quite as much for the village of 
Wakefield as did the tidal waves for 
populous towns. 

Over the store were two chambers, 
one of which was the office of an able, 
hot-headed lawyer, who had been heard 
through a hole in the floor threatening 
to kick an obstinate client downstairs. 
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William Saylor was suspected of keep- 
ing an ear open to this hole; but secrets 
could go up as well as down, and 
though curious, he was discreet. Why 
it was never stopped can be no mystery 
to one country-born, who well remem- 
bers the tendency in rural life to drift 
with plans into the indefinite future — 
to “put off’; a dallying due much to 
lack of means for execution; more to an 
instinctive acquiescence with the slug- 
gish tide of custom; for thus one taketh 
his ease. 

In the other chamber were kept 
farming utensils and such things as 
would crowd the store below. It was 
curiously rugged and without like do- 
mestic associations, had somehow the 
atmosphere of a farm-house garret. It 
was humanized by a library of books, 
most of which had been in use for half 
a century. Long since mellowed, they 
had begun, many of them, to decay; 
and not one of them was so fresh as to 
seem out of place in this spot given 
over to cobwebs and dust. 

The store-shelves rose from floor to 
ceiling, and were packed close with a 
medley of such things as the actual 
wants or mild vanities of a plain people 
might suggest. “Dry-goods” were ar- 
ranged with some eye to effect. Red 
and blue and yellow fabrics made con- 
trasting streaks, while various fancy 
articles dangled from thick-set hooks 
in partitions of shelves. Under the 
counters were odds and ends of traffic. 
Thence came cotton batting and “fac- 
tory yarn,” and woollen skeins spun by 
farmers’ wives. 

A peculiar odor pervaded the place. 
Sometimes it was of molasses, some- 
times of fish, and again of tea or coffee. 
There was always a faint scent of snuff 
in the air. When the trapdoor of the 
cellar, in which were kept the butter 


and pork, taken in barter, was lifted, 
there came up a strong smell of New 
England rum. The spigot of the mo- 
lasses hogshead in the back part of the 
store seemed to be always drizzling into 
a tin measure, which in summer made 
an excellent fly-trap. The molasses had 
then a yeasty trick of foaming, and 
was apt to sour. Once in a while it 
“sugared.” 

The floor of that portion of the store 
given Over to groceries became in time 
thick coated and almost black. Save 
for its ‘daily sprinkling and sweeping, 
the place was perhaps never cleaned. 
Yet this gradual accumulation of grime 
was such a familiar feature of long- 
used, unpainted buildings of this sort, 
that I am not sure it would have been 
so well or gratefully remembered had 
it been robbed of its brown and cob- 
webby encrusting. 

This all sounds homely; but you 
might search in vain on city streets for 
the mellow, pleasing aspect of an old- 
time country store. Entered by a nar- 
row door; dimly lighted; full of oddly- 
mixed commodities; its unplastered 
ceiling black with smoke, and crossed 
by beams hung thickly with quaint 
things; rust and mildew lurking in 
corners and creeping along edges of 
shelves; shop-worn webs, the better for 
mellowing; fresh goods upheaving the 
older on the shelves, and easily traced 
in strata; the mysterious maw “under 
the counter’; it was as rich and warm 
in tone as an old Persian prayer-rug, 
and the barbaric flavor of its mingled 
odors was, strange to say, agreeable. It 
needed no show-window, for the wom- 
an who had once rested in its shade 
from the heat of the day never broke 
away from its charm. How many peo- 
ple pleasantly remember the calicoes of 
such stores, deep dyed in indigo blue 
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and red; the bandanna handkerchiefs 
mottled with white; the cotton thread, 
knotted in “hanks” and exhausting the 
best range of color! 

These old-time country stores, drift- 
wood for a time of the quickened cur- 
rent of isolated life, are nearly all gone. 
Their successors are garish and com- 
monplace. 

Twice a year William Saylor went 
by stage to Boston and bought a new 
stock, the coming of which, and its toss- 
ing about in bales and boxes in front of 
his store, was a village event. Not many 
high-priced articles found their way to 
Wakefield through him, his trade being 
mostly with farmers’ families. In a row 
of drawers, however, were kept an oc- 
casional piece of silk, and a few webs 
of lawn and lace. The lawn was of good 
quality, and from it, when her turn 
came, she who had never known gay 
attire was sure to have her last robe 
decorously fashioned by loving neigh- 
bors. From the lace were made caps 
worn by matrons past middle life, the 
borders of which were prettily wrought 
with floss. Such webs were apt to get 
what was called “shop-worn.” Yellow 
streaks went into them and indelible 
creases; positive tooth-marks of time. 

William Saylor never abated his price 
because of these brands of long posses- 
sion. He always assured women that 
they would “wash” or “wear out.” Per- 
haps he had an artist’s eye for the mel- 
lowing of his goods. How could he help 
loving that creamy tint —that tint of 
perfection which creeps along its folds 
into meshes of old lace; indeed, into 
all long-woven undyed fabrics! 

Sometimes, in unaccustomed ways of 
trade, strange articles found place upon 
the storekeeper’s shelves, and were 
readily bought by innocent villagers. 
There was often peculiar fitness to pro- 


posed uses in the things thus taken up; 
isolation ever forced new styles into 
congruity, or at least into lack of an- 
tagonism, with that intense personality 
which was wont to possess village peo- 
ple. Such portion of their attire as was 
meant to be ornamental became doubly 
so for its rarity. 

All thrifty Wakefield women once 
carried beaded bags; bright woven 
things, come down as heirlooms. Again 
poke bonnets appeared, made from 
ribbed, pale-yellow, paper stuff, in imi- 
tation of leghorn, and called Navarino; 
a pretty head-gear when it had been 
skilfully cut and sewed together. 

Nothing could be homelier than the 
country wagon drawn up on a sum- 
mer’s afternoon in front of Saylor’s 
store. While the farmer slipped the 
blinders from his horse and dealt out 
oats or hay, the housewife pulled from 
under the seat boxes and bundles, 
which the twain tugged up the store- 
steps with the laggard pace of hard 
workers. Before their barter had ended 
the horse had munched his oats, lapped 
his trough clean, and had begun to 
chew its wood. There were three of 
these troughs, much gnawed by crib- 
bing horses. Trivial facts, yet chroni- 
cling to an observing eye a life current 
which, under more dramatic conditions, 
would have seemed motionless and 
stagnant. 

The farmer and his wife stepped 
more lightly when they came out. Their 
bundles were smaller, and they had 
been enlivened by the sight of store- 
goods. Ploughshares and hoes, unsul- 
lied by use, had delighted the man’s 
eye, while the housewife had feasted 
hers upon silks and muslins folded in 
the drawers. 

There was something pathetic, al- 
most sacred, in this aptitude to receive 
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impressions from such simple sources. 
I have seen old-time Wakefield barter- 
ers, while handling with roughened fin- 
gers soft webs which rarely adorned 
other than village bridals or burials, 
seem as delighted by their touch as 
children are with toys. Then they 
pushed them away, took up the fruits 
of barter, and went home contented. 

The Corner on a late autumn day 
was like a miniature fair; then William 
Saylor had not a minute to spare from 
his twine and his yardstick. Incom- 
ing and outgoing wagons kept up a con- 
stant procession. Women pulled over 
his goods, and what they were too poor 
to buy they talked about with admiring 
neighbors. The men made their coarser 
purchases and lounged by their horses, 
while a row of loafers smoked and gos- 
sipped on the bench outside. I dare say 
not one of them took note of the beau- 
tiful outlying scenery; but they were 
none the less enframed and embellished 
by it. 

Winter always sent the loafers in- 
side, where they exchanged their bench 
for wooden-bottomed chairs around a 
roaring stove. Horses scenting littered 
oats and hay would stop of their own 
accord before the troughs; and a double 
row of them, shaggy with buffalo-robes, 
was often to be seen standing at the 
Corner. With them came sleds full of 
wood, waiting for customers, and “reg- 
ular teams” stopping for “bait.” After 
Thanksgiving, before the roads began 
to drift, people were in the habit of 
going often to the Corner. Their con- 
stant passing enlivened the highway; 
and the sound of bells was grateful in 
a silence otherwise so profound. 

Such silence always pervades in the 
open country a snow-covered land- 
scape. In summer there is ever the 


drowsy undertone of growing nature, 
but winter is rest, and rest of nature is 
silence. 

The still, moonlit, winter nights of 
Wakefield Corner were sublime. The 
high-perched little village, but a speck 
under the great arch of a glittering sky, 
with its wall of mountains, seemed 
sometimes nearer to the other world 
than this. The people and things I de- 
scribe are pleasant, brown shadings of 
its white-winged memories. The ap- 
parent life of the villagers was restful 
and quiet; underneath was a strong 
still undertow. These simple-hearted 
people truly lay upon the bosom of na- 
ture. Hence came to them poetry and 
sentiment and a measure of sadness, re- 
sulting from undiverted companionship 
with her forces. They who floated, or 
were lightly tossed on the surface, were 
quiescent and happy. Only those who 
touched the undertow felt with pathet- 
ic, often tragic power, how small a re- 
lation their own little strand bore to 
the great ocean of life. 

William Saylor’s store was more than 
a lounging-place in winter. It was an 
unorganized lyceum, fed by the classic 
library shut up with the ploughs and 
hoes in its chamber. There a wise 
blacksmith and a well-read carpenter 
held high dispute with the college- 
learned lawyers and doctors, while a 
row of eager listeners sat perched upon 
the counters. Several men were abso- 
lute winter fixtures of the place. Old 
Squire Saylor, William’s father, night 
after night growled his approval or dis- 
sent from the self-same corner; and be- 
side him, the “twin farmers” drifted 
into a serene old age. Most of his visi- 
tors were tireless whittlers, and kept 
Saylor well supplied with kindlings. A 
goodly-sized monument might have 
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Gn Argument in the Country Store 


been built to the best lawyer from the 
pine sticks which he had _ pointed, 
through force of habit, in his not too 
many leisure hours. Unoccupied com- 
posure is the outcome of polite society. 
These villagers were possessed of the 
demon of work; and this whittling of 
the store loiterer was but the oozing 
through fingers’ ends of ingrained 
force. 

Farmers liked to drive hither on 
moonlit nights, to hear what they 
called “college learning.” ‘They had a 
way of saying to their “gudewives,” “I 
guess after I’ve foddered the cattle and 
done up the chores I’ll go to the Cor- 
ner.” They talked there by themselves 
of stock and produce; of sickness and 
mortality ; compared the girth of cattle; 
made note of prices; forestalled the 
weather; praised the work of wives and 


daughters, and sometimes the latest 
sermon; found little fault, and did little 
mischief by their chatter. A sudden 
coming in of the minister stopped all 
lighter talk, and turned the loafers into 
dummies. Shortly afterwards they car- 
ried to their homes a full news budget 
of harmless gossip. 

The knot of wise men seen by the 
light of an oil lamp through a small 
eastern window of William Saylor’s 
store made a quaint picture. Half of 
them were classically educated; all 
good thinkers, to whom the loafers were 
no more than warts of fungus to trunks 
of old oaks. They abstained from liq- 
uor which was then a common bever- 
age, because of the dying entreaty of 
one of their number, with whom they 
had passed many jocund evenings over 
cards and wine. He warned them with 
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awful emphasis, and nothing better il- 
lustrates their strength and integrity of 
nature than the fact that at the first 
real presentiment of danger they turned 
with the sharpness of a right angle into 
ways of utter sobriety. 

The story of their reformation and 
its tragic cause was handed down with 
that distinct minuteness with which all 
village traditions are preserved. Upon 
the dying man’s own testimony he was 
given over to outer darkness; and chil- 
dren were told his last words as a part 
of their moral training. 

Save the periodical sprees of three 
chronic tipplers, liquor seldom dis- 
turbed the quiet of the village street. 
Stinginess, and their own cider, kept 
farmers from indulgence. The temper- 
ance lecture of the brilliant, dying 
comrade controlled some; while others 
were restrained by that superior learn- 
ing and consequent self-respect which 
before the days of railroads marked the 
professional men of country villages; 
such men as in William Saylor’s store 
made a village aristocracy, and were 
the fountain-head of politics if not of 
morals. 

Before town-meetings, earnest voices 
might be heard through the closed door; 
and through the little window was seen 
much gesticulation. Brawling was in- 
frequent; if, however, dispute rose 
above high-water mark, it spread like a 
civil war. Once a harmful bit of gossip 
exuding from the store, set two families 
at swords’-points for a generation. A 
severe breach was hard to heal. These 
same people, who were ordinarily un- 
swerving in paths of rectitude, were apt 
to be as obstinate as mules when they 
went wrong. 

As a rule the eager talkers were self- 
contained. Their most excited moods 
were easily calmed by stepping out- 


side into the serene atmosphere of the 
village street. There all was peace. 
Horses stamped the snow and jingled 
their bells; the same moon and stars 
that looked down upon the splendor 
and traffic of great cities smiled on the 
quiet village of Wakefield Corner; 
where women and children watching 
the night would say, “It can’t be late, 
for there’s a light in William Saylor’s 
store.” 

At nine o'clock Saylor always shut 
his window blinds. Then the talkers 
and théir listeners always went home. 
The horses were unhitched; the lamp 
put out, and almost before the store- 
keeper had withdrawn his door-key 
from its socket, women would begin to 
call out, “It’s bedtime, for William 
Saylor’s is shut up.” 

How many of you have known such 
a store, into whose threshold and floor 
the stream of a bygone village life has 
worn its path! It can never be re- 
peated. The conditions of its existence 
are passed. Never again will the wom- 
en of Wakefield innocently shape their 
own fashions. They are no longer shut 
in from the prying eyes of the outer 
world; nor yet, alas! from its pomps 
and vanities. A way has been opened 
for them into the very heart of the 
land. 

But where is the heart of the village’ 
Absorbed; only the ghost of a memory 
haunting the ghost of a store! Years 
ago, the lamp which sent out its beams 
through that little window cheered a 
whole landscape—a great white land- 
scape, high up; shut in; a calm retreat 
of untroubled minds. The snow and the 
silence remain, but the simplicity, cul- 
ture, and comradeship, fostered by en- 
forced isolation, are gone. 





Editorial Note—This fine description of an 
old-time country store located in Wakefield, N. 
H., is reprinted from Mrs. Rollins’ New Eng- 
land Bygones, Philadelphia, 1883. 
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Che Pulpit in the Meeting House, Middleton, N. Bw. 











Che Frescoed Walls of the Meeting Bouse 
at Middleton, 2. B. 


By Epwarp B. ALLEN 


IGHTY-EIGHT years ago, some 
people of the town of Middleton, 

4 N.H., decided to follow the trend 

of the time and have their church walls 
decorated. And what more natural than 
that the painter should paint the sur- 
rounding scenery, making it seem like 
an outdoors auditorium: He painted a 
fresco of trees, and beyond them little 
pointed hills, probably New Hampshire 
hills, range beyond range. It is said that 
the painter was a town man by the 
name of John Avery. His son, Zeb, was 
known to Mr. George J. Tufts, the 
town’s oldest citizen, and from him Mr. 
Tufts learned that his father did the 


painting. Not much else, however, is 


known about the enterprise. The church 
is located on the top of a hill, known as 
“Four Corners,” in the center of the 
town. It is an old structure modernized 
and it is combined with the town hall 
which occupies the first floor. 

As illustrating odd bits of our do- 
mestic history a hundred or more years 
ago, frescoes of this sort seen on the 
walls of many another old building of 
those days have a special interest, for 
they belong to the day, long since past, 
when artists worked for their keep, a 
quart of rum a day, or similar remu- 
neration. Except for a special design 
at each end, the walls of the church- 
room are covered with a continuous 
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GAall Painting over the Choir Seats in the Meeting House, 
Middleton, N. BH. 


The Seats for the Choir in the Meeting House, Middleton, N. DB. 
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Interior of Meeting House, Middleton, N. BH., showing wall paintings 


forest scene with tall trees and heavy 
masses of green leaves. The trees 
have reddish trunks and branches, 
from which hang small clusters of 
dark blue grapes. At the base of the 
wall, on a level with the pews, there 
is a strip of ground like a forest path 
with yellow and reddish-brown tones. 
Next above this section extends a band 
of green growth, perhaps intended for 
bushes or underbrush, having black 
spiral lines interspread over their sur- 
face. Between the trees is a grayish 
background on which are dark wavy 
lines which may have been intended to 
outline several rows of hills, high, steep, 
narrow, with rounded peaks. They give, 
with salmon and other shadings, a very 
odd effect. 

The trees now reach only to the top 
of the walls where the ceiling begins to 


bend to its low arch overhead. The ceil- 
ing is now whitewashed, but may orig- 
inally have represented the sky and the 
tree tops. Trees are everywhere. With 
a touch of solemnity they give one the 
idea of an out-of-doors sanctuary. 

Just over the choir benches is the 
artist's greatest endeavor. It consists 
of a lyre, the Greek harp, painted in a 
reddish-brown tone with black lines, 
four strings and a golden key to each 
on the top bar. Across the harp is 
placed a long slender trumpet of a light- 
greenish color. On each side of the lyre 
are waving bars of music with notes in 
black as if issuing from the two musical 
instruments. 

Above is the date 1841, supposedly 
the year the frescoes were painted. 
Back of the pulpit the grayish wall is 
enclosed by dull red drapery which ex- 
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tends across the top and hangs in many 
folds at each side, held by gray rosettes. 
At the base of the walls, on a line with 
the window sills, the frescoes are scarred 
and worn and along these many names 
have been written with pencil. 

The first location of the building was 
on the road to Union, a half mile away 
on the Ridge Road, where it was sur- 
rounded by pine trees. At one side are 
the old carriage sheds where the horses 
and carriages of the worshippers were 
tied during the Sunday morning service. 
Now the church is used only once a 
year during Old Home Week, which 
had its beginning about sixty-nine years 
ago, when several very elderly inhab- 
itants visited their childhood home aft- 
er a long absence. That meeting was so 
much enjoyed that the same persons 
met yearly thereafter. As others joined 
them the little company expanded into 
what became known as the “Middle- 
ton Reunion” and so continued until 
the inauguration of “Old Home Week” 
a few years ago, which name it then as- 
sumed. The old church became their 
meeting place. 

These frescoes, like a number of oth- 
er examples in New England, belong 
to a landscape group which was paint- 
ed from about 1820 to 1841 by travel- 
ing artists, some of whom were better 
than others. The forest effect of these 
church scenes bears a resemblance to 
those in the hall of the Mather house 
in Marlboro, Vt., but most mural dec- 
orations in secular buildings introduced 
harbors, the sea, ships, steamboats, or 


groups of houses characteristic of the 
New England villages of that time. 
Taverns were especially sought by trav- 
eling decorators who wanted to earn 
their way by painting scenes on walls, 
and the artists apparently graduated 
into decorating residences as a result 
of this practical way of advertising. Al- 
though frequently crude this mode of 
decorating walls meant a great advance 
over plain, glaring plaster. The confi- 
dent artistic attempts of the decorators 
show more ambition than talent, it is 
true, but they succeeded in bringing 
brightness and cheer into the homes of 
the period. 

A few days before the photographs 
which accompany this article were 
made, a severe conflagration started in 
a house a few hundred feet away on 
one side of the church. Carried by a 
strong wind it swept over the church 
and an adjoining house leaving them al- 
most untouched, then destroyed the old 
town tavern a short distance away. In 
the tavern was also a frescoed room by 
Mr. Avery, now reduced to crumbled 
bits of colored plaster. Many trees 
about the buildings and neighborhood 
were so badly burnt that they resemble 
charcoal fantasies. The valuable stand- 
ing timber nearby, all ready to be cut, 
was saved only by great exertions, 
some of the women giving valuable as- 
sistance. It seemed that the church 
was saved only by a miracle as there 
was no water to subdue the flames. 


Note: The photographs reproduced in this 
article are by Darling and the negatives are the 
property of Mr. Allen. 











The Scates-Shapley Tavern, Middleton, . B. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH MADE ABOUT I9O0O0 





Che Scates-Shapley Tavern, Middleton, A. BH. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH MADE IN 1929 








Che Scates- Shapley Tavern, Middleton, N. B. 
with an Account of its Destruction by Fire 


By ALBERT C. 


LD New England was so dotted 

with taverns that most towns 

had one or more and Middleton, 
N. H., being on an important coach 
road was no exception. The Scates- 
Shapley Tavern was located at the 
“Four Corners” through which passed 
the stagecoach road which ran from 
Dover through Wolfborough and Ossi- 
pee to Tuftonburough, a distance of 
some fifty-eight miles, and was one of 
the places where coach horses were 
changed. Its old barn, where the horses 
were kept, stood at first across the road, 
but in 1865 was moved to the eastern 
end of the tavern, a pair of three-year 
old steers with the aid of tackle and 
fall furnishing the power required. In 
later staging days the tavern was owned 
by Alva H. Scates and after 1850 it was 
owned by Charles W. Davis. Some 
vears after the Civil War the buildings 
passed, in a trade, from the possession 
of the Davis family and were again 
used as a tavern locally known as the 
Shapley Tavern. 

The house was built in the late eight- 
eenth century. The corner posts were 
sheathed over and few girts showed. 
The boarding ran from sixteen to twen- 
ty inches in width and the lathing was 
of the riven type. In recent years the 
building had been sadly neglected and 
it was difficult to believe that only 
twenty-five years ago it had a very 
presentable and durable appearance as 
is shown by the accompanying illustra- 
tions. 

It was while the tavern and its barn 
were in this somewhat ruinous condi- 
tion that they were in October, 1929, 


MacLe.tian 


brought to the attention of the Society 
for the Preservation of New England 
Antiquities with the urgent recom- 
mendation that the Society acquire the 
property and repair and restore it as a 
typical example of an old New Eng- 
land inn. Investigations were prompt- 
ly initiated with the result that the 
painted walls of the inn staircase hall- 
way as well as those of the adjoining 
meetinghouse came to the attention of 
Mr. Edward B. Allen, who promptly 
went there with a first-class photog- 
rapher to record the appearance of the 
painted walls in each building, the So- 
ciety’s officers waiting meanwhile for 
these photographs and a more detailed 
report before considering what action, 
if any, should be taken. Unfortunate- 
ly these good intentions were doomed 
to have a somewhat sterile outcome for 
unknown to Mr. Allen and his photog- 
rapher, the old tavern burned to the 
ground before they reached Middleton 
and on their arrival there was no tavern 
to picture and accordingly the photo- 
graphic record of its painted walls can 
never be made. So far as known this is 
the first instance of a building brought 
to the attention of the “Preservation 
Society” and destroyed by fire even be- 
fore the Society’s trustees had a chance 
to act. A brief account of the fire may 
not be out of place. 

Months of drought preceded the 
burning of this old building and water 
was low in all the surrounding wells 
while pastures, trees, brush and any- 
thing combustible was tinder dry. The 
day of the fire the writer happened to 
be in Middleton calling on a friend 
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Painted THall Decoration in the Front Entry of the 
Scates-Phapley Tavern, Middleton, N. B. 


THE STAIR HALL IS SHOWN WITH THE SECOND STORY LANDING AND 
THE UPPER RUN OF THE STAIRS ELIMINATED SO AS TO SHOW THE 
ENTIRE PAINTED WALL SURFACE. THE STEPPED CHARACTER OF 
THE RAKE BASE ON THE WALL SHOULD BE NOTED. THE BAL- 
LUSTERS WERE 54" SQUARE, SET DIAGONALLY. FROM A PEN 
AND INK SKETCH BY ALBERT C. MACLELLAN. 











The Scates-Shapley Tavern, Middleton, NR. B. 
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near the “Four Corners,” when a car 


drove up in haste and the occupant 
cried out that most of the “Four Cor- 
ners” was afire, and having spread the 
alarm, he passed on in search of addi- 
tional assistance. After a half mile run 
the writer reached the “Four Corners” 
and saw two buildings in flames, one of 
them the Gessler house, where the fire 
originated. He at once joined an old- 
fashioned bucket brigade made up of 
about a dozen carriers with one man at 
the crank of a well, located about two 
hundred feet from the blazing build- 
ings. The available water was used to 
protect the townhouse and its carriage 
sheds and the surrounding area, the 
sheds being already ignited owing to 
the dangerous gale of wind blowing. 
The fire started at the Gessler house 
and was beyond control when discov- 
ered and house, barns and sheds were 
shortly a mass of flame with the wind 
blowing sparks and burning debris for 
hundreds of yards. The Scates-Shapley 
tavern in its neglected and semi-ruin- 
ous condition, and about one hundred 
and fifty yards to leeward, was ready 
fuel for the flying sparks and shortly 
became a blazing torch. Presently all 


that remained of the Gessler house was 
the main chimney stack while the tav- 
ern by this time had burned down to its 
basement walls, its heavy old frame 
timbers resisting the flames to the last. 
Shortly afterwards its great chimney 
stack stood alone with a gentle lean to 
the rear in a crater of flames and 
smoke. By this time the attention of 
the fire fighters was centered even be- 
yond the tavern, for brush fires had 
been started, to extinguish which re- 
quired the united efforts of the people 
present. One observer alone who re- 
mained on the spot saw the sturdy old 
stack standing proud and massive sur- 
rounded by its bed of fire, suddenly 
and without warning, as though it were 
kneeling, bow in its lower half and col- 
lapse into itself almost without a sound. 
The tavern timbers blazed and smol- 
dered throughout the night with guards 
posted about and the last flame died 
out about six o'clock in the morning. 
The huge granite boulders of the foun- 
dations of walls and chimney clothed 
in a mantle of gray ashes are all that 
now remains of the old Scates-Shapley 
tavern. 








Notes and Gleanings 


NDER the will of our late mem- 
ber, Miss Harriet R. White of Bos- 
ton, this Society has received $1,000 
for the benefit of the Harrison Gray 
Otis house. It has been set aside as an 
endowment fund bearing the name of 


Miss Harriet R. White. 


HEN John Endecott, the son of 

the Governor, desired to marry 
the daughter of Jeremy Howchin of 
Boston, in 1653, Governor Endecott 
agreed to give his son a house and 
land and to “build him a barne and 
finish it of thirty foot long; and to 
leane to it on one side or both ends.” — 
Massachusetts Archives, xv, 95. 


HE Wilham Cullen Bryant Home- 

stead at Cummington, Mass., with 
a legacy of $10,000, has come into the 
hands of the Trustees of Public Reser- 
vations, under the will of Minna G. 
Goddard, the granddaughter of Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant. Another legacy of 
$10,000 will eventually be received by 
the Trustees, under the will of Julia 
Sands Bryant, the daughter of William 
Cullen Bryant. The Homestead is to be 
maintained for the benefit of the pub- 
lic in memory of the poet who came to 
live there in 1799. 


WO narrow cobbled streets lined 

with ancient houses of consider- 
able antiquarian interest and located in 
the slum district of Plymouth, England, 
are about to be reconditioned. These 
streets are entered from the celebrated 
Bartican and are close to the spot from 
which the Pilgrim Fathers sailed. Only 
a few hundred yards away is the Plym- 
outh Hoe where Sir Francis Drake 


played his famous game of bowls. These 
streets lead to old courts dug out of the 
rock and the houses are inhabited by 
1,330 persons or about 134 persons per 
room. The Society for the Preservation 
of Ancient Buildings for some time has 
urged the restoration of these buildings, 
and one of the oldest houses dating 
from the time of Queen Elizabeth, is to 
be converted into a museum by means 
of a generous gift from Viscount Astor. 
A grant amounting to fifty per cent of 
the loss on reconditioning the site will 
be given by the English Government, 
the first time such action has been 
taken. 


HROUGH \Mlrs. R. K. Bassett of 

Sandown, N. H., information has 
been received to the effect that steps 
have been taken to preserve in all its 
old-time quaintness a supremely inter- 
esting old building, the old meeting- 
house at Sandown, N. H., erected dur- 
ing the years 1773-74. 

The Sandown Old Meeting House 
Historical Association has recently been 
organized with Rev. Willis P. Odell, 
Ph.D., as president. This society will 
assist the town in keeping the old build- 
ing in repair. The incentive to form the 
association was largely supplied by ru- 
mors that persons in other states were 
interested to secure the meetinghouse 
for removal to other parts of the coun- 
try. Fortunately for New Hampshire 
the feeling in favor of its local preser- 
vation was more than strong enough to 
counterbalance the desire for removal 
and now the indications are that the 
meetinghouse will be preserved as long 
as humanly possible on the site where 
it was built. 
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Gallery and Stairs 
SANDOWN, N. H., MEETINGHOUSE 


At a service held in the meetinghouse 
last August, conducted by Mr. Odell, 
there were several speakers. Attendance 
Was estimated at four hundred and a 
goodly sum was pledged for the repair 
of the building and still more is needed. 

Work now being done includes the 
shingling of the south side of the roof, 
puttvying windows and painting two 
sides of the exterior. Still more work 
will be done in the early spring. Ar- 
rangements have been made to have a 
caretaker accompany visitors, who are 
charged ten cents apiece for admission. 
In view of the inaccessibility of this 
meetinghouse it is remarkable that as 
many as thirty people should Have vis- 
ited it in one day, the highest record of 
the summer of 1929. 

















Sandown, 2. H., Meeting Bouse 
BUILT IN 1774 




















Pulpit and Deacon's Seat 
SANDOWN, N. H., MEETINGHOUSE 
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a the manuscript collections of the 
British Museum there is a letter 
written by Robert Gamble “From on 
board the Seaford at New York within 
nine miles of Hell Gate, Nov. 22, 1713.” 
This letter deals mainly with the mon- 
etary system of New England and runs 
in part as follows: 

“We gained Round [Rhode] Island 
the latter end of October (which is 
about seventy leagues eastward of this 
place) on which there is a town of tol- 
erable good trade, as also an excellent 
harbor for shipping. That Colony is in- 
dependent either of this or Boston; 
their governor has no salary from the 
Queen; neither is he appointed by her 
(as that of this and Boston are) but is 
chosen by the inhabitants who have no 
right to vote for him unless they can 
prove they have £40 per annum. 

“There seems little or no money cur- 
rent there, but Bills not very much un- 
like those of our Exchequer. You may 
have of them as low as 18d and their 
highest do’s not exceed £5. These pass 
‘as current as the best sterling. It is very 
pleasant to a stranger after he has 
dined at any of the Ordinarys, to see 
the reakoning paid. Every man instead 
of pulling out money, lugs out his Pock- 
et-book. I at first thought they had 
all run in debt to the landlord, and 
were going to take notice how much 
that dinner had advanced that sum; 
but I was very much surprized when I 
saw them all throw down paper and 
ask for change. The landlord alwavs 
enters with a pair of scales, and very 
often changes their Bills (abating for 
the dinner) with a small silver Button, 
sometimes perhaps with the Tongue of 
a Buckle etc. (for anything that is sil- 
ver goes there). A man that has a Lace 
in his Hat, has no occasion to pick his 
teeth in the street (like the Spaniard) 


to make people believe he has dined, 
but may boldly enter an Ordinary and 
feast well on the Ashes of it, after ’tis 
committed to the flames. You will think 
it strange when I tell you a man may 
live a week for a pair of silver buckles, 
and yet bring them (tho’ not in full 
weight) aboard with him. In order to 
make this appear to you, you are to 
understand that provisions be very 
cheap there, and you must allow me 
the buckles to be broad (and if you 
please square); the Landlords have a 
very dextrous way of clipping, and I 
dare believe they cut ten dinners from 
the buckles without rendering them un- 
serviceable. If you have drank a mug 
of beer and want change for a six pence, 
if the host has no clippings of silver to 
return, he will immediately divide it; 
and if the division happens to be un- 
even, he will readily cut off the over- 
plus. Upon enquiry I find that those 
Bills were first made payable amongst 
them twenty two years ago, when the 
four Colonies of Boston, New York, 
Connecticut and Round [| Rhode] Island 
jointly made an attempt (of their own 
strength) on Canada. The Public being 
then not able immediately to pay for 
what was brought in for the carrying 
on that service, resolved on this expedi- 
ent, and accordingly appointed a Com- 
mittee in each Colony for the signing 
and managing those Bills, with which 
they paid what Debts they had con- 
tracted,and the same time issued an or- 
der for their passing between man and 
man as the best of money. Five years 
after (when the several Colonies had 
recovered that loss) they were called in, 
and have been revived again, but since 
our late fruitless attempt on the place 
aforesaid [worn]. When these bills are 
worn out, as they very often are by 
carrying in one’s pocket, if they but 
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Wrought Jron Trammels 
THESE FORMERLY HUNG FROM THE WOODEN “LUG 
POLE” OR TRAMMEL BAR THAT BISECTED THE 17TH 
CENTURY NEW ENGLAND FIREPLACE. NOW IN THE 
MUSEUM OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE PRFSERVATION 
OF NEW ENGLAND ANTIQUITIES 





preserve the number and escutcheon 
entire, upon applying to the Treasurer 
of the Colony with ’em they can have 
"em changed.” 


— Contributed by O. T. Mason. 


HE Personal Estate of Mr. Tobias 
Shapleigh, Dec’d. 


1769, Kittery, August 4, a List of the 
9 \ 4 


To 3 bed blankets 1 sheet 1 Coverled 2 


Personal Estate of Mr. Tobias Shap- 

leigh, late of said Kittery, Dec’d. taken 

at the Request of Mr. Samuel Leighton. 

Viz. 

To his wareing Cloths his white Coat & £-s-d 
britches 72/ his Great Coat 42/ 5-14-0 


Cloth 36/ his blue Coat & britches 36/ 3-12-0 
To his Homespun Coat & britches 30/ 
his black Sarge Jacket 8/ 
To 2 hats a wigg & wosted Cap 27/ three 
Shirts 17/ & 3 pr. shoes 9/ Stockens 4/ 2-17-0 


To his blue Jacket and a piece of ye same 


1-18-0 


To Shoe & Knee buckels 3/ Sheeps woll 


6% |b 13/ Loose (?) Ditto 6/9 

To her wareing apparel 1 Yallow flowred 
Silk Gown & Coat one yallow plain Silk 
Ditto 

To 1 Read Silk Gown & apron one black 
Gown 1 old Striped East Endey Silk 


Gi wn 


O-19-9 


To 1 purpel & white chince & 1 Rusel and 


1 Green Stuff Gowns 

To 1 Read Quilted Coat one black Tam- 
mey Scirt 1 old paneld Quilt 

To 1 Striped under Coat & 2 prs Leather 
Gloves & 2 prs Stockens 


To 2 prs. Cloth Shoes & 2 Small Gowns 


for a Child & Some old peices of Linen 
Cloth 

To an old Cloaths Bagg an old Lining 
apron & several remnants of Cloth 

To 1 old blue Quilted Coat & 1 black 
Velvet Cloak & Hankerchiff 


To 1 black Silk hat & pr Staze & 1 old 


Homespun Gown & Coat 


To 1 old Rideinghood 1 flowred Lawn 


hankerchiff 1 Cambrick Ditto 


To 1 black Gause hankerchiff & 2 black 


Bassalona Dittos & 1 Gause Sheid?? 


To 1 wide Lassd Hollond Apron 1 pr. 


Deep lasses Shons? 1 pr. Ruffels 


To 3 Cap Ribbens 1 Yard old Silver Lass 


1 Spotted Lawn lass Cap 


To 1 plane Lawn lass Cap 2 bordred 


Cambrick Caps 1% yards old wide Cap 


lass 


To 1 pr Shoe buckels 2 home Spoon Lin- 


en Shifts 2 large Silver Spoons & the 
Bole of a third spoon 


To 3 large Silver Tea Spoons 1 Sizzers 


Chain 1 silver thimble 


To 1 Stone & 1 plane Gold Ring 2 Gold 


Wires for the Ears a Silver Staze hook 


To 1 Small bible with 3 Silver Clasps & 


one Read mantury? Silk Gown 


To 2 table Cloths 8/ one napkin 2/ one 


Ironing Cloth 2/6 & 3 lb toe yarn 9d. 0-12-9 


To 1 Bed bolster & Pillows wt. 80 lb one 


Ditto wt. 73 lb & 1 bed & under bed 
wt. §2 lb 
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Pillow Cases & 1 stampt Counterpin 

To 1 Coverled 1 blanket 1 Sheet under 
bed bedstead & Cord 43/ 

To 1 Cotten & Linen Sheet 1 old toe & 
Linen Sheet 1 Linen table Cloth 

To 1 Coverled 1 blanket 2 old bed steads 
1 old cord & piece of an old Cord 

To 2 linen Pillow Cases 1 Diaper Napkin 
& about 1% Yards hom Spon Cloth 

To 6 Pewter Platters & 17 plates wt 35 
lb one old Plater 2 basons 4 plates wt 
7 |b 

To 1 tin pint 1 Pepper box 1 Sauspan & 2 
pr old handirons wt 18 lb 9/ 

To 2 old fire Shovels 2 pr Tongues 1 
Toster 1 Greatiron & 3 old tramels wt 
20 Ib (20) 

To old Iron wt 39 lb 9/ & 2 Iron Potts & 
hooks 13/9 one brass Chaffindish & one 
Iron Skillet 10/ 

To 2 old brass Scummers 1 brass Candle- 
stick 2 Iron Dittos 8 Iron Scuers 

To 1 Ironing Box & 2 heaters 4/ & 2 flat 
Irons & stand for sd. Irons 

To 1 old pr Belloses 1/6 & 6 old tin 
Pattepans 1 Canester 

To 1 Gun 18/ one . . . Powder flask 2 
Powder horns & 1 Bayonet 

To 8 lb Sole Leather 8/ & a piece of a 
Calf Skin 1/3 

To 1 fishing line and Lead 4/ one Gallon 
Cagg 2/ & 1 Ele Spear 1/6 

To 6 black Glass bottles 2/ & 1 Lining & 
1 wooling wheels 15/ & 1 pr old Cards 


1/ 
To 1 Chees Tubb 3 
1 Keelah 8 trays & 3 Chees hoops 20/ 
To 1 Chees Press 6/ 1 meal Chest 2/ six 
old Cyder hogshead & 1 Cass of bottles 


milk pails 1 piggen 


34 

To 2 old hogsheads 3/ two hogshead tubs 
2/ one old meat Barrel 2/ 

To 2 ten Gallon Cages 4/ one tunnel 1/ 
> Peck 1/ a nail gimblet & hamer 
1/3 

To 1 Cyder Press 21/ & 1 Cyder Mill 
21/ & 2 old Lime Casks 2/ 

To 4 wintred Swine 84/ & 4 Spring Piggs 
24/ monev 8/2 over 


3- 4-0 


a- 


To 1 Colored Maple Ovel Table 15/ one — 


Small Ditto 5/ 

To 1 Great & 6 Small Chears 35/ & 8 old 
white 12/ 

To 1 Square pine table 6/ & 1 Settle 6/ 
& 1 Cubbard 10/ 

To 1 Salt Mortor 1 Small wooden Dish & 
spoon 7/ one pr wooden Scales/ 

To 2 Shueer Boxes 1/ 2 old Chests 2 old 
trunks & 2 old small boxes 12/ 

To 6 Earthen P'ates in the Bofatt 3/ & 5 
blue Ditto & 1 Plater 3/9 

To 4 Small blue bowls & 3 green Small 
Ditto 3/9 


3-0 


To 6 white & 6 blue Ditto in said Bofatt 
8/ 


To 1 old white Earthen Boll & 4 Earthen 
tea pots 2/ & 1 Cream pott 4 Coffey 
Cups & 2 Saucsers & other Earthen 
ware 2/ 

To 5 Chaney Tea Cups & 5 Saussers & 4 
Drinking Glasses & 3 Glass beakers & 
1 Glass Salt Seller 9/ 

To 1 Looking Glass 17/ & 2 Small Earth- 
en potts 1/ & 8 Knives & 11 forks 8/ 

To 10 lb Swingled flax 5/ & 5 lb toe yarn 
& Lining & wooling Yarn 9/ 

To a Cradle 3/ and a Salt box 1/ & 3 
Corn baskets & 6 Small Ditto 12/ 

To 2 oxen 7 year old £13 -10 & 3 Cows 
£9 & 2 Stears coming in 4 years £7-4 29-14-00 

To 2 heffers Coming in three years 96/ 
one -heffer Coming in 2 years 30/ 

To 2 Calves 24/ & 8 Sheep & 13 Lambs 
£6-6/ 7-10-0 

To 1 horse Slay 8/ one ox Sled 16/ & 1 
old Ditto 

To 1 Ironbound pr. of oxwheels & Cart 
48/ & 1 flax breaker 6/ 

To 2 ox Yoaks 1 pr Booes 1 Ring & 
Staple 8/ & 3 old pitchforks 5/ 

To 3 old ox Chains & a Cleavis & pin 12/ 

& 1 new ox Chain 12/ 

To 1 Slay bridle & brestplate 10/ & 1 
Iron Chipplow 24/ 

To 2 old Narrow Axes 9/ & 2 hoes 7/ & 

2 old Dungforks 5/ 

To 2 Iron Wedges Wt. 11 Ib. 5/6 & bottle 

Rings 7/ 


O- 4-0 


O- 9-0 
1- 6-0 
0-14-0 


0-16-0 


6- 6-0 


Leighton Genealogy 


Mary (4) Leighton, daughter of John 
Leighton & Mary Hill, b. May 18, 1738; 
m. April 30, 1761, Tobias Shapleigh 
(son of Nicholas). She died, 1769. He 
died May 30, 1769. Residence, Eliot, 
Maine. They had one child: Samuel 
Leighton Shapleigh, born July 9, 1765; 
died April 17, 1800. Left an orphan at 
the age of four years, he was under the 
guardianship of his uncle, Maj. Samuel 
Leighton. He was educated at Harvard, 
where he graduated in 1789. He was 
soon after appointed librarian, which 
position he held until his death, April 
17, 1800. By his will he gave all his 
property to Harvard College for the use 
of the library. He was an A. M. in the 
college faculty.— Leighton Genealogy. 

















